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The  Story  of  Almozih  of  Bagdat. 

Almozin  was  blessed  above  all 
the  worshippers  of  Mahomet.  The 
smile  of  happiness  was  cheerinj^ 
and  constant  as  the  rays  of  morning,' 
and  the  tranquillity  of  his  house 
,even  and  uninterrupted  as  thei 
stream  that^  flowed  by  Ids  door. 
His  possessions  were  not  so  large 
as  to  raise  the  jealousy  of  the  caliph, 
nor  so  small  as  to  create  contempt 
from  the  people.  He  occupied  his 
lime,  in  the  humble  concerns  of  pri¬ 
vate  life,  remarked,  for  his  honour 
and  liberality,  and  for  a  strict  observ¬ 
ance  of  tlie  prophet’s,  commands. 
Almozin  hadl)een  reiRJatcdiy  solic-j 
ited  to  preside  over  the  city  of  liag- 
dat,  but  he  preferred  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  domesdek  pleasure  to  the 
allurements  and  pageantry  of  powder. 
His  wife  was  young,  beautiful  and 
aflcctionate  ;  his  child  healthy,  in- 
tclligcnt  and  dutiful ;  from  them  he 
experienced  an  affectionate  tender- 
ness,more  gratifying  than  the  palace 
of  the  Vizier,  or  the  splendours  of 
his  court.  Almozin  w\.s  contented 
with  the  blessings,  which  Prondence 
tifloted  him,  and  felt  no  other  wish 
than  that  accident  might  never  in¬ 
terrupt  them. 

^  There  is  a  restlessness,  however, 
in  the  human  disposition  which  is 
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seldom  quieted  by  possession  ;  not 
contented  with  present  enjoyment, 
man  is  ever  seeking  a  guarantee 
for  the  future  ;  h  alarmed  by  evils 
that  may  heVci:  arrive;  distressed 
by  accidents  that  may  never  happen ; 
and  frequently  losing  by  his  zeal 
what  his  patience  would  preserve. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bagdat 
resided  a  celebrated  Dervise,  « 

The  moss  his  bed,  the  cave  his  humble 
cell ; 

His*  food  tlie  fruits,  his  drink  the  chrys- 
trd  Well. 

His  uncolrimon  rigidness  of  life  had 
long  been  noticed  as  a  proof  of 
singular  piety,  and  his  sanctity  of 
manners  had  procured  for  him  the 
favour  of  supernatural  communi¬ 
cation:  Chance  carried  Almozin 
near  the  place  of  his  retirement, 
and  enriosity  led  to  inquiries,  the 
answ'ers  to  which  his  religion  in¬ 
culcated  the  necessity  of  believing. 

The  Dervise  paused  on  the  en¬ 
trance  of.  Almozin,  and  pronour;e- 
cd  hifn-/d  very  unhappy  man.  A 
receptioh'' so  different  from  wha* 
he  expected,  operated  on  his  mind 
like  tlie  damps  of  evcjung  on  a  deli¬ 
cate  flower, — it  cliilled  Inm  to  the 
soul.  The  Dervise,  to  make  good 
his  assertion,  with  much  solenniity 
declared  that  the  wife  of  Alnlozin 
would  prove  unworthy  his  cpnfA 
dence  and  love.;  that  his  son  would 
join  a  faction  against  his"  law  fill  sove- 
reig'n,  and  that  Almozin  himself, 
notwithstanding  his  present  poss('^>- 
sions,  w'ould  shortly  be  reduced  to 
I  poverty  and  wnelchedness. 
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The  Dernso  thus.opcDcd  tlie  toI-  wore  distijeisiiig  arid  painful  than  the 
lime  of  futurity  but  darkness  shadow-  thoughts  of  their  approach.  Heantc- 
ed  its  page.  Misery  began  to  col-  dated  the  hour  of  misery  and  became 
lect  her  damps  round  the  head  of  Al-  wretched  at  the  moment  it  was  told 
mozin,  and  he  felt  by  anticipation  all  him  he  should  not  alw’ays  be  happy, 
the  horrors  tow’hich  he  was  exposed.  ^  ^  , 

He  returned  home  and  w'as  met  by"  T'tie x vi riosity  which  burnt  in  the 
his  wife  wdth  a  smile, but  he  mistook  bosom  of  Ahnotin  is  found  in  great- 
thc  smile  of  aficction  for  the  hypoc-  er  or  less  degrees,  in  every  iij^vul. 
ris)'  of  "wantonness.  His  child  ^  here  is  a  disp)Ositicn  univer- 

would  have  clung  round  his  knees,  sally  manifested  to  look  beyond  the 
but  he  spurned  him  with  rudeness  narrow  limits,  ^vh^ch  enclose  the 
as  already  a  traitor.  His  friends  powers  of  the  mind ;  to  read  the 
came  to  visit  him  as  usual,  but  the  unturned  page  of  futurity,  although 


board  of  hospitality  iVas  no  longer  j 
spread  ;  his  liberality  was  changed  j 
to  a  parsimonious  meanness.  Im¬ 
plicitly  belicAing  that  the  other  pre¬ 
dictions  of  the  prophet  would  be 
fulfilled,  he  nevertheless  endeavc»ur- 
cd  to  delay  the  evil  hour  of  poverty 
by  means  to  which  poverty  was  a 
stranger.  Almozin  was^an  altered 
man.  His  mind  uneasy  and  restless 
squared  with  no  scheme  of  happi¬ 
ness.  He  no  longer  returned  the 
affection  wduch  the  partner  of  his 
fortunes  always  exhibited,  no  longer 
*did  he  regard  the  duties  of  a  parent, 
no  longer  join  the  circles  of  friend¬ 
ship  and  iulanty ;  a  gloomy  and  jeal¬ 
ous  malignity  usurped  tlie  place  ol 
that  candid  and  liberal  deportment 
by  which  he  had  always  been  known. 

Whether  these  altenitions  of 
oharacter  produced  a  similar  altera¬ 
tion  in  his  wife,  his  child  and  his  ac- 
<4uaintance  it  is  needless  to  inquire ; 
most  likely  the  prediction  of  the 
prophet  was  verified  ;  if  so,  it  was 
by  the  folly  of  Almozin  and  not  by 
the  wisdom  of  the  Dervise.  But 
whether  the  leaf  of  futurity,  w  hich 
the  Dervbe  exhibited,  tvas  or  was 
not  tom  from  the  book  of  fate,  it 
produced  in  Almozin  equal  unhap¬ 
piness  ;  he  was  tortured  by  antici¬ 
pations  wjiicli  destroyed  the  gratifi¬ 
cations  of  the  present,  and  distressed 
by  expecting  iature  evils,  which  if 
they  happeiicd  w  oiiid  not  have  been 


the  knowledge  to  be  gained,  like 
that  acquired  from  *  the  forbidden 
tree  in  paradise,  is  only  an  acquaiiii- 
ance  with  our  ow  n  misfortunes,  and 
a  ceitain  assurance  of  inevitable  dis¬ 
asters.  The  present  moment  sel¬ 
dom  brings  with  it  sufficient  amuse¬ 
ment  to  gratify  the  comprehensive 
mind,  that  can  range  by  anticipation 
through  the  boundless  tract  of  fa- 
I  turitj’,or  call  by  the  powers  of  mem¬ 
ory  all  the  delights  that  have  pas?cd 
to  embellish  the  scene  ‘  it  would 
adorn. 

It  is  how’ever  a  wise  provision  of 
Providence  that  man  should  be  ig¬ 
norant  of  future  contingencies,  that 
the  decrees  of  fate  should  be  shroud¬ 
ed  by  darkness,  which  no  human 
eye  can  ever  thoroughly  penetrate. 
A  know  ledge  of  the  difficulties  to 
be  incurred  w^ould  deter  frorn  cnler- 
prize,  prescience  of  the  evils  of  life 
would  destroy  the  desire  of  linng, 

but  uncertainty  is  now  a  motive  for 
¥ 

exertion,  and  precaution  and  pni- 
dence  are  virtues  which  this  uncer¬ 
tainty  creates. 

Novelty  is  necessary  for  hajipi- 
ncss  ;  occurrences  which  it  i.s 
known  must  inevitably  happen,  af¬ 
ford,  if  pleasant,  less  pleasure  when 
they  arrive,  and  if  disagreeable,  the 
evil,  as  in  the  case  of  Almozin,  is 
increased  by  a  dreadful  anticipation 
of  its  pain.  The  events  of  fqturity 
:  are  purposely  concealed  ;  the  cur¬ 
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tfiin  that  conceals  them  is  like  thciof  conduct,  and  a  propoi  tionate  lib- 
ark  of  Israel,  “  he  who  touches  it  erality  of  mind.  Cut  the  effect  is 
»hall  die.”  But  though  it  be  as  different  in  lower  ranks  of  authority, 
improper  to  consult  oracles,  and  There,  Insolence  is  a  substitute  for 
soothsayers  and  fortunctellei*s  as  it  dignity  and  tl\e  little  power  ^osses- 
is  ridiculous  to  expect  their  re-  sed  is  exercised  with  all  the  rexa- 
sponses  will  be  true,  yet  it  is  not  in-  j  tions  of  tyranny  to  give  proof  of  his 
tended  ^ve  should  slumber  in  the  |  importance  and  character, 
darkness  without  exertion ;  room  is  |  The  privateer’s  man  is  more  in- 
given  iia  those  caiculatioris^  \vhich  j  solent  in  examining  your  vessel  than 
keep  the i Acuities  of  the  soul  in]  the  commander  of  a  man  of  war. 
employment,  and  for  that  1  The  impertinence  of  the  porter  Ls 

which,  like  a  skilful  painter,  1  niore  insufferable  than  the  airs  of 
c  opies  nature  with  such  extiuisite  |  his  master,  and  the  prisoner  in  the 
skill  that  the  roughness  of  the  rocks  •  hands  of  a  Constable'  is  treated  with 
is  softened  into  beauty,  and  the ;  ten  ihousiuid  indignities,  some  of 
wildness  of  the  cataVact  made  de-  !  which  he  undergoes  befcjie  the  Jus- 
lightful.  Tire  first  is  the  energy  hut  lias  none  to  suffer  in  pre- 
of  human  strength — the  foiTc  of  sence  of  the  Whether  it  be 

genius — the  bold,  inimitable, original  |  that  little  offices  are  filled  by  men 
powders  of  the  mind  :  the  latter  is  whose  authority  and  understanding 
the  ornament,  the  amusement  of  Lre  on  a  level or  whether  the  well 
life  ;  a  faculty  intended  to  make  its  1  known  proverb  must  be  applied  to 
evil  days  less  unhappy,  and  to  pre-  for  the  cause,  the  effect  is  e\ciy 
vent  its  pleasures  from  intoxicating  w  here  the  same, 
the  brain  ; .  a  fcculty  which  gives  . 

gratification  by  a  mixture  of  contra-  ^ia„geious  in  the  hands  of  those  to 
nect  emouons,  by  fear  and  hope,  ,^^0111  our  constitutions  have  en- 
aml  anxiety  and  confidence  united  ;  y^sted  the  greatest  share.  Thev 
a  fecuky  whose  power  is  dertroyed  commoiilV  watched  by  ll.e  ieal- 

by  th«t  knowledge  which  changes  malignity  ofiivalship.  Thev 

hope  to  assurance,  or  converts  fear ,  „o  inducement  for  small  devia¬ 
te  despair.  0.  j  nnns^  and  no  opportunity  for  large. 

ones.  But  the  petty  larcenitis,  the 
small  frauds  which  are  conuiiitted 
by  the  epitomes  of  office,  aie 
more  frequent  because  less  noticed. 


For  the  Emerald. 
INSOLENCE. 


In  proportion  to  the  weakness  of  equally  injurious  because  pruc* 
powePis  generally  the  insolence  of  ^^sed  on  those  who  ha\e  few  oppor- 
command.  Pleased  with  a  “  little  for  defence,  and  fewer  for 

brief  authority”  to  which  few  will  t^bentraent. 

submit,  the  Subaltern  assumes  an  But  leaving  the  impertinence  of 
importance  at  which  every  body  office  when  it  changes  to  imposliicn, 
smiles,  and  strives  to  guard  his  of-  view’  it  in  more  harmless  and  more- 
ficial  con.se({uence  by  supercilious  ludicrous  forms, 
and  dogmaticul  manners.  Look  on  the  Exchange — The 

The  magistrate,  whose  jurisdic-  strut,  the  air,  the  importance  of  the 
don  is  extensive  and  important,  gen-  officer  who  is  passing  designates  u 
•rally  derives  from  the  elevation  of  commander  of  a  man  of  w’ar. — No* 
hk  office  a  corresponding  elevation  indeed — he  is  either  cockswain  of 


It  is  expected  that  Coni^ress  are 
— tinned  adrift  in  the  harbour. 

l  o  l>e  sold  by  publick' auction— . 
Gouts,  rheumatijms,  consumptions 
— bcin^  a  fresh  assortment  by  the 
Spring  importations. 

The  indian  medicines  have  ac* 
complished  many  cures — by  virtue 
of  a  law  of  this  Commonwealth. 

Wanted  in  a  private  family — the 
culprits  who  broke  fixjni  Charles¬ 
town  prison.  j 

The  Piscataqua  Bridge  Lottery — 
has  a  fine  breast  of  milk  and  good 
recommendations.  X. 


the  castle  barge,  or  tide-waiter  at  the 
custom  house. 

That  man  must  be  a  Bank  Direc¬ 
tor — he  has  tire  port  of  a  capitalist, 
looks  as  though  he  sported  millions. 
You  are  more  correct  in  this  supjio- 
«tion — He  so  far  directs  the  bank 
as  to  have  custoily  of  the  door,  and 
can  shut  it  in  your  face  if  you  call 

after  three  clock  P,  JSIP 

'I'hat  man  must  be  Chief  Justice 
of  the  common  law  ;  his  manner 
w'ou  Id  impress  you  with  ideas  of  un¬ 
limited  authority  ;  he  jxisses  with¬ 
out  regarding  the  request  that  is 
made  to  him  ;  has  no  ear  for  the 
importunities  of  plebeian  inquisitive¬ 
ness,  but  with  the  busy  imirortance 
of  immc;nse  responsibility  seems 
concerned  in  a  thousand  avocations 
demanding  incessant  and  deep  con¬ 
sideration — Chief  Justice  ! — He  is — 
but  ])robubly  when  your  first  im- 
j-ression  of  surprise  has  subsided 
you  will  be  at  no  loss  to  determine 
V'hat  he  is. 

Thus  it  is,  that  insignificance  dis¬ 
guises  its  w  ant  of  importance  by  as¬ 
suming  the  appearance  of  incessant 
avocation,  and  thus  tlie  little  autho¬ 
rity  with  which  humble  individuals 
are  clothed,  is  made  to  resemble  the 
laced  suit  of  a  birth  night  assembly ; 
but  is  tinsel  instead  of  gold,  and  of 
little  value  though  glitteriug  to  ex¬ 
cess.  EMI  LI  US.' 


[The  following  is  a  tTaiislutlon  cf  .a  h  t- 
ler  preserved  by  a  licatlien  histoilun. 
It  is  an  important  document  amoii;' 
tl»e  extraneous  |)r')ofs  of  the  real  ex- 
istence  of  our  blessed  Redeemer.] 

An  Lpistle  to  the  Senate  of  Rome  in  the 
days  of  Tiberius  Cesai-,  concerning 
Jesus  Christ,  by  Publius  Lentilus, 
an  officer  of  high  rank  in  the  Roman 
army  then  in  J  udea,  and  the  only  per¬ 
son  of  th.at  nation  who  sent  any  ac¬ 
count  to  Rome  of  so  extraordinary  an 
event  as  mentioned  by  V.  Paterculus. 

There  appeared  in  these  our 
days  a  man  of  great  virtue,  named 
Jescs  Christ,  who  is  yet  living 
amongst  us,  and  of  the  Gentiles  is 
accepted  for  a  prophet  of  truth,  but 
his  own  disciples  call  him  the  son 
of  God.  He  raiscth  ’tlie  dead,  and 
cureth  all  manner  of  diseases.  A 
man  of  stature  somew’hat  tall  and 
comely,  w  ith  a  very  reverend  coiir.- 
tenance,  such  as  the  l>ehold#s  may 
both  fear  and  love :  his  hair  is  of 
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CROSS  READINGS 


Lost  yesterday  evening,  near  the 
inurkct — the  Court  and  Jury,  and 
seven  eignths  cf  the  bar. 

The  ivardcns  and  vestry  cf  Trin¬ 
ity  church— have  for  sale  ten  pipes 
Brandy.  ‘  '  j 

Whereas  my  wife  Elizabeth— 
will  perform  for  the  last  time  tliis 
season.  *•  i 
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comely  red  ;  his  nose  and  mouth  so 
formed'  as  noticing  can  be  repre¬ 
hended  ;  his  bcai'd  somewhat  thick, 
agreeable  in  colour  to  the  hair  of 
hU  head,  not  of  any  great  length, 
but  forited  in  the  midst ;  of  an  inno¬ 
cent  and  mature  look ;  his  eyes 
clear  and  quick,  in  reproving  he  is 
terrible  ;  in  admonishing,  courteous 
and  <fair  spoken  ;  pleasant  in  speech 
mixed  with  grd^ity.  It  cannot  be 
remembered  that  any  have  seen 
him ’laugh,  but  many  have  seen 
him  weep.  In  proportion  of  body, 
w'ell-shaped  and  straight,  his  hands 
delectable  to  behold.  In  speaking, 
very  temperate,  modest  and  wise. 
A  man  for  his  sHigiilar  beauty,  sur¬ 
passing  the  children  of  men. 


CHARACTER  OT  THE  LATE  LORD 
KEKYOK.* 

[From  the  life  of  Lord  Kenyon  we  se¬ 
lect  the  following  summary  of  his 
character. — It  will  be  gratifying  to 
the  general  scholar  and  to  those  of 
the  profession  who  have  had  opportu¬ 
nities  of  admiring  his  extensive  and 
profound  knovk  ledge  of  tlie  law.] 

Lonl  Kenyon,  as  a  j’.idge,  ap¬ 
peared  to  much  greater  advantage, 
than  as  an  advocate.  Tht  advo-; 
cate’s  Idghcst  merit  is  to  do  the 
best  he  can  for  Lis  client.  On  this 
account,  be  must  assume  a  versatil¬ 
ity  of  character  :  he  must,  at  times, 
conceal  truth,  if  he  does  not  palliate 
\ice8^  lint  the  judge  has  a  very 
difTerent  part  to  act :  he  preserves  a 
greatness  and  an  uniformity  of  chai-- 
hcter  ;  he  has  but  oiic  law  to  go  by  ; 
tliib  adds  strength  to  lus  remarks, 
and  authority  to  his  opinion. 

. I.ord  Kenyon  was  remark¬ 
able  quick,  and  saw,  almost  with 
one  glance  of  intuitive  knowledge, 

•  Lord  Kenyon,  born  in  1733,  at 
Gredington,  in  Flintshire.  Died  on 
the  2d  of  April,  1802,  in  the  69th  year 
■'f  his  age. 

D  2 

^ _ 


into  the  real  drift  of  a  question,  and 
how  the  purposes  of  substantial 
jusdee  might  best  be  answered. 
What  he  discovered,  he  would 
speedily  execute  ;  at  times,  his  ideas 
seemed  to  crowd  so  closely  for  ut 
terance,  that  he  laboured  for  v/ords 
to  express  himself ;  and  his  words 
were  not  always  most  judiciously 
selected  ;  but  his  remaaks  were 
perdnent,  his  intention  was  right, 
his  morality  was  that  of  the  gospel. 

. Other  chief  justices  may  have 

been  profounder  scholars  ;  the  de¬ 
cisions  of  jusdee  may  have  been 
adorned  w  ith  more  graces  of  elo¬ 
quence,  and  more  luminous*  variety 
of  illustrations ;  others  hate  been 
more  disdnguished  as  polidcal 
characters  ;  but  there  never  lived  a 
lord  chief  jusdee,  who  more  com¬ 
pletely  possessed  and  deserved  the 
confidence  of  the  publick.  Implicit 
confidence  is  more  than  is  due  to 
any  man  ;  but  confidence  in  moral 
worth,  in  sterling  integrity,  in  tried 
abilities,  and  sincere  regard  to  re¬ 
ligion,  w’as  what  Lord  Kenyon  emi¬ 
nently  enjoyed.  The  nation  at 
large  were  more  than  sadsfied  w  ith 
him  ;  they  reposed  in  iiim,  witii  a 
filial  confidence  that  the  great  inter¬ 
ests  of  morality,  property,  reputa¬ 
tion  and  inacriage,  were  safe  where 
Lord  Kenyon  presided. 

Lord  Kenyon’s  death  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  public  misfortune  ;  for 
he  was  a  judge  Avho  never  suffered 
his  political  opinions  to  bias  Lis  le¬ 
gal  decisions  ;  bis  religious  princi¬ 
ples,  confirmed  by  deep  retlectior, 
cliasteued  by  humility,  and  enforced 
with  zeal,  gave  a  strength  and  a  co¬ 
lour  to  his  sentiments,  which  were 
in  perfect  uidson  with  the  laws  of 
the  land  ;  and  who,  in  no  instance  of 
his  official  conduct,  allow  td  his 
sense  of  duly  to  be,  in  the  smallest 
degree,  counteracted  by  consider¬ 
ations  of  a  prhate  or  personal  nature. 
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DESULTORY  SELECTIONS  | 
•  Jrid  Original  Remarks.  \ 

ORIGINAL  CHARACTER  OF  FRENCH 
WRITERS  IN  GENERAL. 

The  Trench  arc  a  nation  of  phi ^ 
losopliick  enthusiasts.  They  have 
not  patience  enough  to  plod  amid 
the  perplexities  of  science,  to  ex¬ 
amine  with  candour  both  sides  of  u; 
r^uesUon,  and  form  frigid  con¬ 
clusions  from  preponderant  evi¬ 
dence  ;  but  with  all  the  ardour  and 
volatility  of  men,  w'hose  souls  are 
the  inspiration  of  r«t]iei’, 

than  cr,  they  rhapsodize  their 
readers  into  the  most  captivating 
ideas  of  the  character  of  man,  and 
are  ever  carcfu^l  to  leave  them  in 
love  with  tlie  subject.  Their  the- 
cries  seem  to  rise  from  the  reveries 
of  romance  ratlier,  than  the  re¬ 
searches  of  reason.  They  please, 
but  seldom  instruct.  ;  We  read 
them,  however,  over  and  over  again, 
with  rendvated  delight,  and  w'onder 
at  the  fairy  fascination,  that  charms 
reason  asleep. 

INDEPENDENCE. 

I  loathe  tlie  spirit,  tliat  would  fawn 
and  cringe, 

Though  for  the  ttrivene.  What  arc- 
worlds  oa  worlds, 

-  Systems  on  systems,  and  the  void  im- 
niense 

To  him,  who  has  relinqviish’d  indepen¬ 
dence  ? 

Wliat  were  God  himself,  cntliron'd  sub- 
H  me. 

Far  above  worlds;  tlic  whole  creation 
vast — 

Wheel  within  wheel,  revolving  at  his 
feet  ? 

If  ’mid  this  glory  we  could  view  him 
once 

On  any  part  dependent  or  the  wlrole  ; 
We’d  spurn  his  w'orship  and  to  bow  Uie 
knee 

Jn  snllenness  refuse.  *Tis  independence 
Makes  hlrti  the  object  of  our  adoration, 
Makes  him  Almighty,  niukts'hlm  God 
of  gods, 

Creation’s  Lord,  the  unlvers''  support  ! 


Revenge. 

Revenge  is  a  kind  of  wild  justice, 
which  the  more  man’s  nature  ituis 
to,  the  more  ought  law  to  weed  it 
out.  For,  as  for  the  first  wrong,  it 
doth  but  offend  the  law  ;  but  the  re¬ 
venge  of  that  wrong  putteth  the 
law  out  of  office.  Certainly  in  tak¬ 
ing  revenge  a  man  is  but  even  with 
his  enemy  ;  but  in  passingut  over, 
he  isisuperior..  .It  is  a  piincals  part 
to  pardon.  *  ' 

The  most  tolerable  sprt  of  re¬ 
venge  is  for  those  w  rongs  which 
tliere  is  no  law'  to  remedy  ;  but  let 
a  man  tako  heed,  that  the  revenge 
be  such, as  there  is  no  law  to  punish. 

-  .  Ld.  Bacon. 

He  w’as  reputed  a  w  ise  man,  whq, 
when  asked,  when  a  man  should 
marry,  answered  a  young  man, 
not  yet ;  an  elder  man,  not  at  all.” 

-  ^  Jdid. 

Remark  on  the  English  order  of 
Maids  of  honour  and  Knights  of  tlic 
bcd-cliaml>er. 

The  family  of  the  emperors  w  as 
composed  entirely  of  their  domts- 
tick  slaves  and  freed  men.  Augus¬ 
tus  or  Trajan  would  have  blush¬ 
ed  at  employing  the  meanest  of  the 
Romans  on  those  menial  offices, 
which  in  the  household  and  bed¬ 
chamber  of  a  limited  monarch,  are 
so  eagerly  solicited  by  the  proudest 
nobles  of  Biitain.  Cidbon. 

Imagination. 

Believe  me,  sage  sir,  you* have 
I  not  sufficient  respect  for  the  imagi¬ 
nation.  1  could  prove  to  you  in  a 
trice,  that  it  is  the  mother  of  senti¬ 
ment,  the  great  distiticlion  of  our 
nature,  the  only  purifier  of  tiie 
passions — aninrais  have  aix>rtionol 
reason,  ai'.d  equal,  if  not  more  ex¬ 
quisite  senses  ;  but  no  trace  of  im¬ 
agination,  or  her  oTapring,  taste, 
appears  in  any  of  t!\eir  actions.  T’be 
impulse  of  the  senses,,  passions,  il 
you  will,  and  llit  conclusions 


¥ 


would  be  purchased  with  a  few 
guineas)  and  paid  me  with  an  un¬ 
disturbed,  but  punctual  attention. 

— —  •  Sterne. 

Diogenes  the  Cynick  philosopher, 
being  asked ^ which  was.  the  best 
wine,  made  answer that,  w^hich  he 
dnuik  at  anotlier  naan’s  cost/* 


reason,  draw  men  together  ;  but 
the  imagination  is  the  true  fire, 
stolen  from  heaven,  to  animate  this 
cold  creature  of  clay,  producing  all 
those  fine  sympathies,  that  lead  to 
rapture,  rendering  men  social  by 
expanding  their  hearts,  instead  of 
leaving  them  leisure  to  calculate 
how  many  comforts  society  affords. 

Mary  WoUtoneeraJt. 

*  j 

Disappointment.  ; 

How  am  I  altered  by  disappoint- 
nient !  When  going  to — ten  years 
ago,  the  elasticity  of  my  mind  was 
sufficient  to  ward  off  wearines&~ 
and  the  imagination  still  could  dip 
her  brushy  in  the  rainbow  of  fancy 
and  sketch  futuiity  in  smiling  cd-  ] 
lours.  Now  I  am  going  towards 
the  north  in  search  of  sunbeams ! 
Will  any  warm  this  desolated  heart.? 
All  nature  seems  to  ft’own,or  rather, 
mourn  with  me.  Every  thihg  is 
cold — cold  as  my  expectations  !* 

—  Ibid. 

Deathy  preferred  in  an  Inn. 

Were  I  in  a  condition  to  stipu¬ 
late  with  death,  as  I  am  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  with  my  apothecary-— I  should 
certainly  declare  against  submiUmg 
to  it‘  before  mv  friends  ;  and  there- 
fore  I  never  seriously  think  of  the 
mode  and  manner  of  this  great  ca¬ 
tastrophe,  which  generally  takes  up 
and  torments  my  thoughts  as  much 
as  tile  catasti*ophe  itself ;  but  I  con¬ 
stantly  draw  tlie  curtain  across  it 
with  tills  wish,  tliat  the  disjxiscr  of 
all  things  may  so  order  it,  that  it 
happen  not  to  me  in  my  own  house, 
but  rather  in  some  decent  inn — At 
home — I  know  it — the  concern  of 
my  friends,  and  the  last  sen  ices  of 
wiping  my  brows  and  smoothing 
my  pillow,  which  the  quivering 
bund  of  pale,  afibciion  shall  pay  nle^ 
will  so  crucify  my  soul,  that  1  sliall 
(lie  of  a  difeUimpeT,  which  my  phy¬ 
sician  is  not  aVvare  of  :  but  in  an 
the  few  cold  offices  I  uanted 


i  Anecdote  of  Talleyrand. 

During  the  Easter,  week,  1768j 
Talleyrand  went  with  seme  de¬ 
bauched  associates  to  a  public 
brotliel,  kept  in  the  Rue  Croix  fie- 
tit's  chamfu  by  a  woman  of  the  name 
of  lyuhoiee.  He  was  there  in¬ 
volved  in  a  quarrel  with  some  mous- 
quetaires  of  the  king’s  hcHisth'oId 
troops,  and  in  consequence  of  dc- 
clbiing  to  give  one  of  them  the  sa- 
dsftiction  demanded,  he  was  thrown 
from  a  two  pair  of  stairs  window 
into  the  street,  ami  both  his  'legs 
were  broken  by  the  fall.  Refusing 
to  .tell  the^/^f/,  at  that  time  the  po¬ 
lice  soldiers  at  P^s,  his  name  and 
[place  of  abode,  he  was  can  icd  to 
the  hospital,  Ifotel  Di^v.^  where  Jie 
rem^uned  four  days,  before  the  su¬ 
perior  of  the  college  and  his  fi  iends 
could  tell  wliat  had  becon»e  of  ijini. 
The  lieutenant  general  of  the  police, 
influenced  by  hW  relatives,  gave  out 
that  the  fracture  Was  procluced  by 
accident  in  tht  street,"  and  ordered 
him  to  be  removed-back  to  the  col¬ 
lege.  But  there,  by  the, confession 
of  one  of  his  associates,  the  real 
cause  was  already  know©,  and  his 
rcadmissicn  therefore  refused.  It 
has  been  related,  that  when  he  was 
infomied  of  his  disgrace,  tlicugh 
lying  on  a  l^d  of  sickness,  he  fiew 
into  a  pasi^ion,  swearing  that  it 
should  not  be, for  want  of  his  acthe 
endeavours  and  pimlosojihical  zeai, 
if  twenty  five  years  afterwards 
Christian  teacKei^s  and  Christian 
pupils  were  still  found  in  France, 
or  if  Christie  churches  were  not 
(;*'.anged  into  theaties  and  Chriirti'.ii. 
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coUeges,  into  tet)tliel8;  Tliat  he 
has  lipt  his  word,  France  has  .ex¬ 
perienced  and  all  Europe  can  attest. 

Mem.  M.  Talleyrand. 

Hemarks  on  ^een  Elizabeth. 

Of  this  Queen  I  may  say,  that  as 
the  rose  is  the  queen  of  flowers  and 
smelleth  more  sweetly,  when  it  is 
plucked  from  the  branch  ;  so  1  may 
say  and  justify,  that  she  by  just  de¬ 
sert  was  the  Queen  of  queens  and 
ef  kings  also,  for  religion,  piety, 
xnagnanimity  and  justice ;  who 
now  by  remembrance  thereof,  since 
Almighty  God  gathered  licr  to  him¬ 
self,  is  of  greatci  honour  and  re¬ 
nown,  than  when  she  was  living  in 
this  world.  You  cannot  question 
what  rose  I  mean  ;  for  take  tlie  red 
or  the  white,  she  was,  not  only  by 
royal  descent  and  inherent  birth 
right,  but  by  roBctd  beauty  aho,  heir 
to  b6th.  L>d.  Coke, 

Bon  Mots  Svjift^s  Stxlla. 

We  were  diverting  ourselves  at  a 
play,  called  What  is  it  like  7  One  per¬ 
son  is  to  think,  and  the  rest,  without 
knowing  the  thing,  to  tay  what  it  is 
like.  The  thing  thought  on  was  the 
spleen.  She  said,  it  was  like  an  oy«/er, 
andgavchcr  reason  immediately,  because 
it  is  removed  by  taking  Steel  in¬ 
wardly. 

Dr.  Sheridan,  who  squandered  more 
than  he  could  ailhzd, took  out  bis  purse 
OE  he  sate  by  the  fire,  and  found  it  was 
very  hot,  she  said,  the  reason  was,  that 
his  money  burnt  in  his  pocket. 

Stella  crdled  to  her  servants  to  know 
what  ill  smell  was  in  the  kitchen  ?  We 
are  milking  matchest  was  the  answer ; 
Matches,  said  she,  are  made  in  heaven, 
hut,  by  the  brimstone,  one  would  think 
tliey  were  made  in  helL 


The  two  maxims  of  any  great  man  at 
Court  are,  always  to  keep  his  counte¬ 
nance,  but  r.evct  to  keep  his  word. 


'  HUIilOUROVS  ANECDOTE, 

'  From  Memoirs 
.  CHARLES  LEE  LEtYIS. 

It  is  very  aptly  remarked  by  Dr. 
Johnson,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
numbers  w1k>  daily  depart  from  the 
theatre  of  life,  nobody  is  miased  :** 
to  no  profession  does  this  observa¬ 
tion  appear  more  analogous  than  to 
that  of  a  player."  One  tragedian 
dies  and  another  steps  into  his  bus¬ 
kins  :  Mr.  Suet  drops,  but  Lord 
Duberlf  lives,  and  occasions  as  great 
a  roar  of  laughter  as  ever.  In  short, 
our  own  experience  is  sufficient  to 
convince  us,  that,  in  the  profession 
of  a  player  particularly,  «  nobody  is 

Linnet,  wlule  at  Hammersmith 
-  with  his  company,  expressed  a  de¬ 
sire  to  play  at  Chelsea,  but  he  was 
informed  it  was  under  the  controul 
of  a  very  inflexildc  magistrate,  pai  - 
ticularly  averse  to  giving  any  en- 
jeouragement  to  plays  or- any  other 
^  amusements. 

!  However,  notwitlistanding  this 
alarming  and  seeming  insurmount¬ 
able  difficulty.  Linnet  met  with  a 
friend,  a  gentleman,  who  w'rote  a 
warm  recommendatory  letter  for 
him  to  tile  obdurate  magistmte,  and 
,gave  him  assurance  of  his  meeting; 
w'itli  success.. 

Much  elated  with  this  cncourapc- 
rat-nt.  Linnet  boldly  pushed  to.ithc 
Justice’s  house,  directing  hia  whoki 
company  to  proceed  to  Chelsea,  anil 
order  a  dinner  at  the  Swan,  and  re¬ 
gale  tlieraselves.  This  mandate 
was  cheerfully  complied  with,  and 
the  eventful  letter  was  delivered  ac¬ 
cording  to  direction.  But  what  was ' 
the  purport  of  this  letter  !  instead 
of  that  which  should  secure  a  wel¬ 
come  and  support, >it  wi»  one  that, 
menaced  the  reader  with  a  sudden 
scene  of  borrc'.—- ’Tis  proper  to 
ex|)lam. 
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For  the  Emeralds 
THE  ROSE. 


**  What  muee  for  Grar.riUe  Xiould  refuse  1 
*  '  to  ting  .?’*  ‘  '  ^  j 

At  morning’s  cheerful  hour 

O’erdeck’d  uilh  peaily  dew,  ;»  ,  r-j 
Within  a  garden’s  fragrant  bow’r 
,  Two  l9vely  roses  Idew.  i  .j  t 

The  blush  that  warms  fair  beaut}  ’s  face,  j 
With  tints  6€  vermeil' dj'e,  l-  .l 
On  one  was  spread  with  richest ‘grace, 
Enchanting  to  the  eye.  “ 

The  gentle  smiles,  that  softly  play. 

On  sorrow’s  tearful  check. 

Compos’d  the  other’s  sweet  array. 
Endearing,  mild  and  mtek.  ; 

With  feahires  sweetly  SadJ  forlorn, 

A  tender,  thouglitful  maid,  ..  < 

To  breathe  the  sweets  of  bliushfuLioom, 
Within  the  garden  stray’d. 

A  tear  stfde  ^Icnt  from'her  ej^e, 

A  tear  of  secret  grief;  » 

Her  Imsom  heav'^d  a  gentle  sigh, 

But  ah  ?  -w'lthout  i  icu-i*  ••  -i  r 

Her  sigh  soft  whispered  to  gale 
The  sorrows  of  her  miiwl ;  , 

The  whisp’ring  bre&ae  blew  on  the  talc. 
But  left  her  pangs  bebind. 

She  saw  the  flow’rs  of  jqichest  hue. 

That  grac’d  the  thorny  bush  ; 
Sht^ynia^M  the  drops*  of  -  pearly  dew,  •  , 
That  slept  on  ev’n'  blush.  * 

But  ah  ?  the  rose  of'faircst  charms 
Its  sweetness  hreathM  in  vain. 

To  Ivire  the  pensive  fair  one’s  arms,  * 
Her  melting  ’kiss  to'  gain. 

She  view’d  with  pit^^ing,  tearful  eye  ' 
The  flow'r  so  sadh.  pale  ;  * 

Ami  lov’d  the  more,  rtslangmd  dj‘e,  ’  t 
‘  So  like  her  ottm  sad  talef.  ‘  { 

She  prest  her  lips' hn  cv’ry  leaf 

And  kiss'd  the  dew  away,  ”  ^  1 

While  do. vn^cr  cheek  the  tears  of  grief' 
Crept  on  each  feeble  ray.....'. 

To  him,  the  moral  of  my  lay  ^ 

I  leave,  tho*  felt,  un.8ung, 

Whose  wish  **  a  rivaf*  to  portray  ‘  \ 
The  musre^'ljre  now  stnrng.  i 

,  .  ’  .  ■  *  tea. ND HR.  ^  I 

'  ON  .V*3F.AU'rirt}ti*ciRL,  1 

hy  Mr.  Sheridan. 

Mark’d  you  her  eye,  of  bcav’nly  blue. 
Mark’d  you  her  cheek,  of  rosetitc  hue  ; 


That  #yo  in  liquid  circles  moving, 
That'eifr^Hc,  abash’d  at  man’s  approving. 
.The  one  love’s  arrows,  dai-ting  round, 
The  other  blushing  at  the  wound. 


.  Selected,  for  the  Emerald. 

FOR  MOTHERS. 

When  the  fond  mother  bending  o’er  hii 
charms 

Cla»ps  her  fair  nursling  in  delighted 
arms, 

Tlirows  her  thin  ’kerchief  from  her  neck 
of  snow, 

And  half  unveils  the  pearly  orbs  below, 
With  sparkling  eye  the  blameless  plua. 
dererowns- 

Her  soft  epibraces  and  endearing  tones, 
Seeks  the  salubrious  fount  with  open 
lips, 

Spreads  his  enquiring  hands — and 
'  STtiiles,  and  ■sips. 

Connubial  fair !  ,whom  no  fond  transport 
*  w'arms. 

To  lull  your  infant  in  matemal.arm* ; 
Who,  hlcss’d  in  vain  with  humid  boj. 
oms,  hear 

His'tender  wailing,  with  unfeeling  ear  ; 
Tlie  sfiothing  kiss,  ami  miUty  rill  deny 
To  liis  sweet  pouting  Up'aud  glisl’iuii,< 
cvc.; 

^  »  I 

Ah  what  avails  the  cradle’s  damask  roof, 
The  elder  bolster  &.  embroider’d  woof ; 
Oft  hears  the  gilded  couch  unpit}  ing 
plains. 

And  many  a  tear  the  tassled  cushion 
stains  ! 

No  voice  so  sweet  attunes  his  soul  to 
rest ; 

So  soft  no  pillow,  as  his  mother’s  breast : 
Tkue  charm’d  to  sweet  repose,  when 
twilight  hours 

Sh'etl  .their  soft  inflocnce  on  celestial 
.  bowcTs 

The  cherub  innocence,  with  smiles  di* 
vine, 

Shuts  his  bright  eyes  and  sleeps  on 
■:  beauty* e  shrine  .' 


N;  •  EDiaUAM  ON  KILLINO  TIME.' 

Kill  tiinc  to  day  ;  and,  to  your  sorrow, 
He'll  stare  you  in  the  face  to-morro''^' : 
Kill  him  again,  iiT  any  way,* 

He’ll  plague  you  still  from  day  to  day; 
Till,  in  thc.cnd,  as  is  most  due^ 

Whom  oft, you  iill . at  last  iilU you. 


i^ulli'ihed  tt'criy  Saturday  by  Eelcuer  Isl  ..fsxsTROSGy  State  Street. 


